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CHECK LIST ft REVISION - 





‘Seta Wales : 





CALAMAGROSTIS (GRAMINEAE) 


CALAMAGROSTIS CANADENSIS (Michx.). Beauv., BLUEJOINT. Tall perennial 
grass occurring throughout the U. S. except the South, north to 
Alaska; important source of wild hay in the North Central States. 
Several geographic forms, e.g. var. scabra (Presl.) Hitchc., of 
northerly range, are included. 

_Acrospermum graminum Lib., on culms. N. Y. 

Anguina sp., nematode gall. Wis. Associated with twist disease, 
reported as * Tylenchus tritici or other gall-forming nematodes: 
reference to Anguina sp. on authority of G. Steiner. Also on 
Calamagrostis sp., N, Y. 

Ascochyta graminicola Sacc., on leaves.--Wis. 

Claviceps microcephala (Wallr.) Tul. and C. purpurea (Fr.) Tul., 

-ergot. lie. to Minn., Alaska and Wash. Both spp. or forms are 
reported without clear distinction, the former usually more 
northerly. 

Colletotrichum eraminicolun (Ces.) G. W. Wils., anthracnose. Mont., fe 
N. Dak., Ohio, Wis. 

CYlindrosporium calamagrostidis Ell. & Ev., leaf. spot. Wis. 

Dilophosphora alopecuri Fr., twist. Wis. 

Dothichloé jimitata Diehl, black ring, sterility disease. Wis. 

Epichloé typhina (Pers. ex Fr.) Tul., choke, cat-tail. Minn., Wis. 

Erysiphe graminis DC., powdery mildew. Ohio. 

Fusarium nivale (Fr.) Ces., snow mold. Minn. = -Calonectria gramini- 
cola (Berk. & Br.) Wr. 

Hadrotrichum lineare Pk., on leaves. N. Y., Alaska. 

Helminthosporium sp., leaf spot. Minn. 

Hendersonia calamovilfae Petr., on leaves. S. Dak. 

Herpotrichia graminea Dearn, & House, on leaves and culms. N. Y. 

Lophodermium apiculatum (“ormsk. ex Fr.) Sacc. Colo, 

Mastigosporium rubricosum (Dearn. & Barth.) Sprague, red eye-spot.. 
Mont., Oreg. Wyo., Alaska. ; 

Phyllachora graminis (Pers. ex Fr.) Fekl., tar spot. Mich., Minn., 
Nebr., N..Y., Wis., Alaska. 





Puccinia coronata Cds,:(II, III), crown rust. General. 2 CAL 
P. graminis Pers. (II; III),. stem rust. CGonn., Ohio, Wis. Var.. 
avenae Eriks. & Henn. identified. C 


P. pygmaea Eriks, (II, III), leaf rust. Mich., Wis. C and I on 
Berberis sp, in Europe, 

Rhynchosporium orthosporum Caldwell, scald. S. Dak., Wyo. 

Sclerotium rhizodes A,uers., leaf blight. Mass., N. H., N. J., Wis. 

Scclecotrichum graminis Fckl, leaf streak. N. Dak. 

Selenophoma donacis Pants Sprague & A. G. Johns., var., speckle. 
Wis., Alaska 

Geptoria calamagrostidis Ell. & Ev., S. everhartii Sacc. & Bysots: 
Selenophoma donacis var, 

Urecystis agropyri (Preuss) Schroet., flag smut. Oreg. 


Ustilago eee erosticis Feud. ) Clint., stripe smut. Ohio, Vt., 
jis., Wyo 
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CALAMAGROSTIS INEXPANSA A. Gray, NORTHERI’ REEDGRASS. (1). Tall 
perennial of meadows and moist habitats occurring. from Me. to 
Mo. -and Calif.; and‘ northward; of considerable forage value. 
Several geographic forms are included, also C. NEGLECTA (Ehrh, ) i 
Gaertn.: Mey: & Schreb. (2). i 


Claviceps purpurea (Fr. ) Tul., and C. microcephala (Wallr.) Tul., 
ergot. Minn., N. Dak. (1 & 2).- 

Colletotrichum graminicolum (Ces.) G. W..Wils., anthracnose. N. Dak. i 

Dothichloé limitata Diehl, sterility disease. N. Dak. i 

Hendersonia simplex Schroet., on leaves. Mont. { 

Lophodermium arundinaceum (Schrad. ex Fr.) Chev., on culms. N. Mex. 

Phyllachora graninis (Pers. ex Fr.) Fckl,, tar spot. Nebr. 

Puccinia coronata Cda. (II, III), crown rust. (1) Mich., N. Dak., 
Oreg.3 (2) Calif., Wyo. Var. calamagrostis Fraser & Led. (f. sp. 
calamagrostidis Eriks.) with © and I on Rhamnus alnifolia has 
been identified. 

P. graminis Pers. (II, III), stem rust. Calif. 

Septogloeum oxysporum Bomm,: Rouss. & Sacc., char gpot. N. Dak. 

Stagoncospora arenaria Sacc., on leaves. Minn. 


CALAMAGROSTIS RUBESCENS Buckl., PINEGRASS (1); also C. MONTANENSIS 
Scribn., PLAINS REEDGRASS (2). Important range grasses of the 
Western States, the former occurring from the Pacific Coast to 
the northern Rocky Mountains, characteristically in pine woods; 
the latter in the foothills and dry prairies of the mountains _ 
and northern plains. -A few records on-C. PURPURASCENS R. Br., 
PURPLE REEDGRASS (3), growing in mountain meadows from Calif., 

> to Colo., are’ satin 





Cladosporium herbarum Pers. ex Lk., on leaves. Oreg., Wash. 
Colletotrichum graminicolum (Ces.) G. W. Wils., anthracnose. Oreg. 
Lophodermium arundinaceum (Schrad. ex Fr.) Chev., on culms. 
Mycosphaerella tassiana (De Not.) Johans., on culms. Colo. (3). 
Puccinia coronata Cda. (II, ITI), crown rust. Colo., Wyo. (1, 2). 
Selehopnoma donacis (Pass.) Sprague & 4. G. Johns. var., speckle, 

' leaf spot. N. Dak. (2) 


35 
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CALAMOVILFA (GRAMINEAE) 


CALAMOVILF A ‘LONGIFOLIA (Hock.) nestig, PRAIRIE SANDGRASS; and 
C. GIGANTEA (Nutt.) Scribn. & mey. Ts1l perennial grasses oc- 
curring in sandy areas of the northern prairies and plains; 
good soil-binders and of some — for winter forage and hay. 


- Cladosporium epheareins Pers. .ex Lk., on Leuwee « N. Dak. 
Colletotrichum graminicolum (Ces.) G. W. Wils., anthracnose. Wis. 
Fusarium scirpi Lamb. ‘& Fautr. var. acuminatum (Ell. & Ev.) Wr., 

secondary reot rot. N. Dak. 
Helminthosporium sativuin Pam. King & Bakke, root rot. N., Dak. 

Hendersonia calamovilfae Petr., leaf spot. N. Dak. 
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CALAMCVILFA LONGIFCLIA cont. 
Physalospora leptosperma Rostr., on culms. ? Coloi 
Puccinia amphigena Diet (II, III), leaf rust. Widespread. 0 and I 
-on Smilax spp. end Leucocrinum, 
P. graminis Pers. (II, III), stem rust. Mont., Nebr., N. Dak. 
Pyrenopeziza ellisii (Rehm) Massee, on culmss Mont. 
Selenophoma- ‘dcnacis (Pass.) Sprague & A. "Ge Johns. , leaf spots 
N. & S. Dak. 

Sentoria calamovilfae Petr., leaf spot. N. Dak. 

DIVISION OF MYCOLOGY AND- DISEASE SURVEY 


A SIMPLIFIED METHOD OF SECURING: DAT/ FROM KNOWN SOURCES: 
-£ STUDY IN SAMPLING METHODS 








Edgar F. Vestal 


One of the problems confronting a plant pathologist in making a plant 
disease survey is that of finding a simple, reliable method of collect-— 
ing samples and measurements where large areas‘are involved. 

During the course of the Emergency Plant Diséase Prevention survey 
work in Iowa in 1944, this problem was pointed out by Dr. I. E. Melhus 
as one that needed special consideration. The particular subject for 
this study was suggested by the farmers when they appealed to the County 
Extension Directors and members of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station staff for an explanation of the dislike shown by pigs, calves, 
and chickens for oats given them for food. Most of the complaints origi- 
nated in Buena Vista, Cherokee; and Sac Counties. | 

In consultation with members of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 
staff and with Mr. A. J. King of the Division of Agricultural Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, a plan was developed that it was believed 
would secure representative samples of the grain in the areas from which 
the complaints had been received. Before the survey was undertaken, how- 
ever, it was decided to cover as sper of the entire State as time and 
weather would permit. 

The survey was undertaken during the months of January, ‘February, and 
March, and only all-weather roads, giving direct routes, were followed. 
Sometimes. these roads led directly across a county and sometimes they 
crossed only a small portion. The average width of the 74 counties sur- 
veyed was 24.81 miles. The average distance traveled along the highways 
chosen to be followed in these counties was 25.85 miles. 


Description of Sampling Method. Using the Atlas of the State of Iowa, 
corrected to June, 1941, published by’the American Lithographing and 
Printing Company af Des Moines, Iowa, a tracing was made on a light © 
weight paper of each county to be surveyed. On this tracing were indi- 
cated the highways to be followed, the land sections touching these high- 
ways, railroad crossings, main highway intersections, towns, rivers, and 
any points that might be of help in locating the sections to be surveyed. 
Beginning at the point where the county was to be entered, all sections 
touching the highway were numbered consecutively in the direction of 
travel beginning with 1. Sections on both'’sides of'the highway were num- 





bered at the-same time. Sections divided by the highway were given only 


one number. Sections lying partly within city limits or within war 
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industry expansion areas were omitted. 

It was. decided to select 2 sections from each county as a minimum 
number upon which to base the survey. Using a set, of random numbers, 
these sections were selected and quartered, and the quarter-sections 
numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4. Using a set of random numbers, the quarter- 
sections were also selected and in the order of selection marked lst, 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th. The quarter-section marked "lst" was the first one 
to be visited. If for some reason oat samples and data could not be ob 
tained from this quarter-section, the one marked "2nd" was visited and 
so on. It sometimes happened that oat samples and data were unobtainable 
on an entire section. To compensate for this loss of samples and data, 
additional secticns were drawn at the same time as the 2 per county origi- 
nally agreed upon as the minimum number required. After the first survey 
trip it was found that one additional section wceuld be required for ap- 
proximately each 5 of the original sections sclected. 


Table 1. Percentage of surveyed farm land planted to oats and distribu- 
tion of the new and old varieties in the nine crop-reporting 
districts of Iowa in 1943. 








Crop :No. coun- : Total :No. : Acres : Acres :Percent : Percent 
hep. ;ties sur- : acre- sacres : new : old :new : old 
Dist.:veyed in : age :in : varie-: varie- :varie- : varie- 
No. seach dist.; :0ats. : ties. : ties :ties. : ties. 
1 : 8(12)°  : 2640 - : 406 +: 239 :167 258.87 : 41.13 
2 ;: 6(11). : 2306 : 413 ean. . ee 289.83 : 10.17 
3 s 9(11) :. 3269 : 449 : 281 +: 168 262.59 : 37.41 
4  :11(12) ; + geek : 561 2 246.5 : 314.5 243-84 +: 56.16 
5 :11(12) : 4388 : 532 ¢47 8 25 278.39 +: 21.61 
6...: 7(10) : 2630 : 413 : 346 : 67 2:83.78 +: 16.22 
7 : 8( 9) s AULD ..3.722.5: + 529. 2 193.5 273-22 +: 26.78 
8 : 9(11) : 5067 : 426 e159 - 2 267 :37.33 +: 62.67 
G2 Si 3) : 1458 : 151 ae 265.57 _: 34.43 





Total. 74(99) 


ee 
o 


29319 34073.5 22687,5 :1386 :65.89° -: 34.11° 





Percentage of farm land in gats in 1943: 13.85 
Percentage of new varieties in 1943: 65,89 
Percentage of old varieties in 1943: 34.11 





a 2° s s : 33 ; s s s 
Figures in parenthesis indicate number of counties in districts. 
Varieties resistant to rusts and smuts,. 
Average percent of new and old varietias. 


Counties to receive the additional sections were determined by adding 
together the total numbers of sections in the counties to be surveyed 
and dividing this sum by the total number of selections to be made. Thus, 
if 10 counties were to be surveyed, then 4 additional sections were added 
and the total number of seztions chosen was 24. Assuming that the totel 
number of sections in the ]0 counties was 5520, then the measuring stick 
was 5520 = 230, Then, since a minimum of 2? sections was to be located in 
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each county, the sum of 2 x 230 was subtracted from the total number of 
sections in the first county to be surveyed. The remainder was carried 
over and added to the number of sections in the second county to be sur- 
veyed and the process repeated. When the remainder, in any county, was 
equal to 230, another section was selected in that county. In this way 
the additional sections to be surveyed were distributed PRORORRMR RET 
to the total number of sections in the counties. 

Before starting on the survey, a questionnaire, designed to secure as 
much of the desired data as possible from each farm, was developed and 
mimeographed. Information was desired on the history of the oats during 
harvest time and during the storage period in the bins, and on the re- 
action of the animals fed the oats. Additional information secured in- 
cluded the number of acres in the farm, the number of acres planted to 
oats in 1943, and the variety. Only the last 3 items have been included 
in Table 1, and only the total farm acreage and the acres planted to oats 
in 1943 on the farms surveyed have been selected to illustrate the value 
of the sampling method. 

The survey covered 74 counties divided among the 9 Crop Reporting 
Districts as shown on the map (Figure 1). The survey was slowed up by 
bad weather, and was discontinued in early April owing to the pressure 
of other work. 

The actual surveying time was 18 days, which is slightly over 4 coun- 
ties a day. From the experience gained in this survey it is believed 
that it would be possible to survey the entire State, during good meats 
in a little over 20 days actual surveying time. 


Accuracy of Data secured. The total number of farms surveyed, from 
which data were secured, was 149. Only data from 146 farms are shown in 
Table 1, as the varieties of oats grown on 3 of the farms in 1943 could 
not be learned. These data indicate that approximately 2/3 of the. Iowa 
farmers grew the new rust- and smut-resistant varieties of oats in 1943. 

According to the data secured, in 1943 13.85% of the land on the 146 
Iowa farms surveyed was planted to oats. The Iowa Assessors Annual Farm 
Census secured a figure for the same period of 13.2%, a difference of 
C.65%. When the acreage of the 3 farms for which oat variety data were 
not secured is added, the acreage of the surveyed farms planted to oats 
in 1943 becomes 13.75%. Thus the survey of 149 farms located on quarter- 
sections selected at random along all-weather roads in 74 counties yielded 
a figure for the percentage of farm land planted to ats in 1943 that was 
within 0.55% of that secured from a Survey of several thousand farms in 
all counties of the State by the Iowa Assessors Annual Farm Census. It 
appears reasonable to assume that if all of the counties in Iowa are sur- 
veyed in this manner the data secured will be in approximate agreement 
with those which would be secured by the Iowa Assessors. 

It is recognized that this type of sampling has its limitations, but 
where the location of warehouses, clevators, bins, or other specific ob- 
jects is known, the labor of securing representative samples may be re- 
duced very considerably. The resulting data will be within the permissi- 
ble error of the most exact figures obtainable. The method and results 
of the survey. are offered in the hope that they may be of value to others 
having similar problems. 

EMERGENCY PLANT DISEASE PREVENTION PROJECT 
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CONTRCL OF SOFT 'ROT CF FRESHLY WASHED AND WAXED, UNCURED -SWEETPOTATORS 














































Wwe 
DUE“PO RHIZOPUS NIGRICANS:, 4 PRELIMINARY REPORT a 
Gs. Ke Parris 4 apa 
ag ; se with 
In 1943 the attention of growers and packers on the Eastern Shore of trea 
Virginia was focused on the soft rot disease of sweetpotatoes caused by . set- 
the fungus Rhizopus nigricans Ehrb. -Freshly harvested, washed and waxed were 
sweetpotatoes, mostly of the variety Maryland Golden, but also of Puerto lect 
Rico, and the Big- and Little-Stem Jerseys, were rotting enroute to lac 
market, or soon after reaching the wholesale dealers, that is, within 4 ment 
to 10 days from time of shipment depending on the destination and method barn 
and facility of transportation. Losses were running into thousands of days 
dollars daily during September and October and help was requested from. chem 
this: station. .A survey of 4 packing plants revealed several possible spor. 
causes of the rot, namely inadequate washing away of the soil on the roots . all 3 
as brought. from the field, plus an inordinate amount of seemingly unneces- nati: 
sary bruising of the skins of the potatoes as they moved through the wash- When 
ing, waxing, and packing processes. To test. the theory that the presence the = 
of dirt was largely responsible for the rot, 10 bushels of potatoes were once, 
taken, divided into half; 5 wushels were. thoroughly washed free of all addit 
dirt while the remaining 5 bushels were "indifferently washed", leaving a pared 
thin .film of dirt on all roots corresponding. to what. had been encountered potat 
in tne commercial packing plants. Three bushels in each class were severe- sprea 
ly bruised; the other 2 left uninjured. Stored at a temperature and hu- or tw 
midity optimum for development of Rhizopus, within 16 days the roots that Dai 
had been poorly washed were severely rotted, while those well washed had rot o 
less than 5% .rotted. Wounding the sweetpotato had no influence on rotting R. ni 
provided the root had been well washed. In other words, the rot could ~ disco 
not develop if the organism was not present. . was s 
This brief test hzd-a considerable effect on the thoughts of those in insta 
charge of the packing plants, and during the winter and summer of 1944 tende: 
they installed equipment that gave better facilities for washing, with been 
more water at higher pressures, and also endeavored to elimimate mechani- Jersé 
cally some of the unnecessary jarring and dropping conducive to bruising a rei: 
the roots in 1943. In 1944 they had no rot problem. from © 
To study the problem further, the writer made a number of preliminary “a plant 
tests in the laboratory during the winter of 1944 and this fall he carried _ § jy 5, 
out an extensive series of tests designed to determine further the value In phj 
of certain chemicals in the control of Rhizopus rot. The data obtained a low 
will not be presented in detail-here, but findings so far are merely enu- Ini 
merated for the benefit of those who may have .a similar problem in disease . compat 
control. asa f 
In laboratory trials pieces of iisshinndite root were , dipped in spore + # susper 
suspensions. of R. nigricans or in comparable spore suspensions to which § therei 
were added commereial, waxes, or waxes plus chemicals. The treated and un- | §& gion 
treated pieces of root were kept at optimum humidity’ 2nd temperature-for. | § roots 





devel opment of the diseasg.. Findings briefly were:/(1) that United States. © § apnea). 
Rubber Co.'s No. 6Ch possesses definite fungicidal action against Rhizopus, ee 
and (2) that results from such smal] scale tests, even with pieces of 

tissue from the same root or the-same basket of roots, often could not be | Dian 


duplicated and their use would lead only to erroneous conclusions. Stored & Jersey 
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sweetpetatoes of different” physiological maturity than freshly harvested 
ones could therefore not be used and work was stopped until the fall of 
1944. ; 

From Sucheubir to November 1944, tests were conducted ona larger scale, 
with at lesst cne, more usually 2 or 3 bushels of sweetpotatoes per. 
treatment, and 18 to 30 bushels in each experimental set-up. Eight such 
set-ups were run during the sweetpotato season, and a total of 181 bushels 
were studied, The roots used were washed by a packing plant, then col- 


lected by hand from the endless belt before the roots. were waxed, and 


olaced in baskets to be transported to the laboratory for further treat- 
ment in various ways. After treatment the sweetpotatoes were stored in a 
barn. where they were kept for the duration of the tests. Seven to ten 
days after treatment, which consisted of dipping’ the roots in vzrious 
chemicals, with or without the introduction of wax and/or the fungous 
spores, the trented sweetpotatoes were examined for the presence of rot, 
all Kotted roots remcved, and the healthy ones replaced... A second exami- 
nation was given a week later, and then the sweetpdatoes were discarded. 
When mere than one bushel was used per treatment, one. bushel would receive 
the 2'‘examinations described above, while the rest would be examined but 
once, at the second examination. From this it was soon learned that the 
additional handling of 2 examimtions did not increase the rotting as com- 
pared with one handling, probably because the rotting or rotted sweet- 
potatoes were removed. It is a well-known fact that R. nigricans will 
spread through a basket of ee from a single focal point of one 
or two diseased potatoes. 

Daines~ has reported that borax (2.58) will give good control of soft 
rot of cured sweetnctetoes caused by species of Rhizopus, particularly 
R. nigricans. Even though the use of this chemical on sweetectatoes-is 
discouraged at present by the Pure Food and Drug Administration, its value 
was studied here, compering it with No. 604. Borax (2.5 or 2.C%) as an 
instantaneous dip, with or without wax, causes serious burning of the 
tender skin of uncured, freshly washed sweetpotatoes. This injury has 
been noted on Maryland Golden, Puerto Rico, Big-Stem and Little-Stem 
Jersey. It appears in 4 to 5 days after dipping and is characterised by 
areising of the skin of the root in hemispherical creas ranging in size 
from 1/8 to 1/2 inch in diameter. Beneath the blister-like lesion the 
plant. cells are pale to dark brown and oedematous. The lesion is relative- 
ly ‘shallow and seconiary organisms have not been seen to enter thereby. 

In physical appearnnce sweetpotatoes that have been dipped in borax have 
&@ low sales appeak. 

Injury from borax was unexpected and is unfortunate, for the borax is 
compatible with the 2 waxes tried, and the dip (2.5 or 2.0%) is unsurpassed 
as a fungicide for the control of R. nigricans. Even though a heavy spore 
Suspension be incorporated with the borax solution, sweetpotatoes dipped 
therein rot but little, whereas roots dipped in a comparable spore suspen- 
Sion ‘without borax are rotted, immediately and appreciably. Borex-treated 
foots have been retained for over a month; they did not have ea favorable 
appearance at the end of the test, but they had not rotted. 





B Gaines, Robert H. Soft rot of sweet otatoes and its control. New 


yersey Agric. Expt. Sta. Bull. 698: 1-14. 1942.°- 
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United States Rubber Co.'s No. 604 will also give control of Rhizopus 
rot, but it is not the equal of borax. It has given satisfactory control 
at 1-1000 concentration, fairly good at 1-2500 concentration, and less 
control at 1-5000 and 1-10,000 concentrations. Commercially it probably 
should be used at the 1-1000 rate, but further work may reveal that this 
concentration could be reduced. No. 604 does not burn and is compatible 
with the commercial waxes that have been tried. The waxes themselves 
seem to have no fungicidal action against the soft rot fungus under the 
experimental conditions of the tests. 

VIRGINIA TRUCK EXPERIMENT STATION, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


STORAGE DISEASES OF SWEETPOTATO 





Reports are of Emergency Plant Disease Prevention surveys: 


SWEETPOTATO STORAGE DISE/.SES IN DELAWARE: Two sweetpotato storage 
houses near Felton, Delaware, and 3 near Laurel, Delaware, were visited 
during the last half of November. These houses are heated by coal stoves 
so that the temperature is not closely regulated. Sweetpotatoes are 
mostly stored in bushel baskets, a few are in bins. Varieties in storage 
are Big Stem Jersey, Little Stem Jersey, and Porto Rico. 

A negligible amount of Black Rot (Ceratostomella [Endoconidiophors ] 
fimbriata) and of Soil Rot or Pox (Actinomyces ipomoeae) is present. Only 
one root affected by Scurf (Monilochaetes infuscans) was seen. 

The chief storage diseases are Soft Rot (Rhizopus nigricans) and Sur- 
face Rot (Fusarium oxysporum). It is difficult to get a true picture 
of the Soft-Not situation, it being complicated by the length of time 
the roots have been in storage (local sweetpotatoes have been harvested 
a month or 6 weeks, but some.12,000 bushels of the variety Porto Rico, 
grown in North Caroline, have been in storage only a few days) and the 
variable time that may elapse before repacking and marketing, as well as 
by the none-too-well regulated temperature and humidity of the houses. 

_ The following summary indicates fairly closely the soft rot now present: 




















Percentage of rcots Bushels in 

Variety showing soft rot Source Time in Storage Storage 
Little Stem Jersey 15% Local 4 to 6 weeks 10,000 
Big Stem Jersey 5% Local l, to 6 weeks 1,000 
Portc Rico 10 - 20% Local lL to 6 weeks 1,500 
Porto Rico none to 10% . North Carolina Several days 12,000 


Some of the North Carolina sweetpotatoes were just arriving from the 
field and these were the ones in which no Soft Rot was observed. One 
small lot of Little Stem from one grower showed 50% loss by Soft Rot fol- 
lowing a Dry Rot entering the root from the stem end and apparently due 
to a specics of Fusarium. 

Surface Rot was absent or affecting less than 1% of the roots in.the 
variety Porto Rico, whether local or Carolina-grown. About 15% of the 
Little Stem variety and about -25%.of. Big Stem showed Surface Rot.. In_one 
emall lot of Nancy Hell, stored for table use, every sweetpotato | seen was 
badly damaged by Surface Rot. - 
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Growers report. a great deal of damage by bruising due to inexperienced 
help in harvesting. This was especially «vident in the 2 Jersey varie- 
ties. -- A. J. Mix 


SWEETPOTATO STORAGE RCTS IN INDIANA AND ILLINOIS: Sweetpotatoes in l1 
storage jhouses in Knox and Gibson Counties, Indiana, and in Union County, 
Illinois, were inspected for storage rots during the week ending December 
2. These storages varied in capacity from 1000 to 30,C00 bushels. Pota- 
toes were being brushed and packed in baskets for market. The roots were 
inspected aes they passed over the graders, and individual baskets of 
other lots in storage were also examined. In 3 houses,-no sweetpotatoes 
were being graded but discards from previous "runs" were gone over and 
storage baskets sampled. 

In Knox County, Indiana, where the Yellow Jersey is grown, Soft Rot 
(and Ring Rot), caused by Rhizopus spp., was responsible for losses of 
from 1 to 3%. Occasional sweetootatoes were observed with Surface Rot, 
Scil Rot (Actinomyces sp.) and Dry Rot (Diaporthe batatatis). No Black 
Rot.was observed or reported in this district. However, it is no doubt 
present. For some years the growers in this area have been treating 
their stock with corrosive sublimate prior to seeding. Growth Cracks 
(physiological) were present on 134‘of the roots in one lot of 130 bushels, 

At Johnson and Poseyville, Indian2, in Gibson County, Soft Rot ranged 
from 0.5% to 2%, varying in the different lots. Im addition totraces of the 
rots faund in Knox County, Black Rot, Charcoal Rot (Sclerotium bataticola), 
and Mottle Necrosis (Pythiun sp.) occurred as a trece. 

In Union County, Illinois, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, and Yellow Jersey 
varieties are grown. Although sweetpotatoes in storage houses at Anna, 
Cobden, and Dcngola were, in general, of excellent quality, traces of the 
rots already mentioned were observed. End Rot (Fusarium spp,) was present 
as a trace. Scurf was <lso observed on 1% to 2% of the roots in several 
lots at both Cobden and Anna. Little Soft Rot was seen. Black Rot oc- 
curred as a trace in almost all lots and ran as high as 3% in some. One 
buyer-packer mentioned that in several batches as many as 20% of the sweet- 
potatoes had Elack Rot lesions and that in some fields, losses ran as high 











as Toke 


Although some of the growers in Union County had practised seed treat- 


“ment in addition to seed selection for a number of years, and had practi- 


cally eliminated Black Rot, this season the disease made a reappearance. 

It i's known that the discarded roots at the packing houses are often fed 
to hogs and occasionally cattle. It is possible manure from such animals 
was used for hotbeds or seedbeds, thus -ptarrcar sn the young plants. -- 

J. S. Tidd. 


ONION STCRAGE CONDITIONS IN THE SKAKR RIVER VALLEY 





Earle C. Blodgett 


The two-weeks period November 20 to December 2 wag spent in the Snake 
River Valley from Ontarid, Oregon (Malheur County) and Weiser, Idaho, to 
Aberdéen; Idaho where a great many onion storages were examined:. Neck 
Rot (Botrytis allii) was the predominant disease observed in the onions, 
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Following a rather normal crop of onions with the ceiling prices pre- 
. Wailing in 1943, the farmers in the area went all out for onions in 1944 
and. produced an immense crop. The spring season was unfavorable since 
some of the very early seedings dried out and died, necéssitating re- 
planting, and the later seeded fields were so injured by very rainy, 
_.cold weather that growth was retarded. In addition, onions were planted 
_, in new areas in large acreages, and often these growers lacked knowledge 
and experience in onior’ growing, harvesting, and handling. Furthermore, 
_ the rather late spring and cool summer at these high altitudes prevented 
_ proper maturity, a point which is of very great significance in the 
storage life of onions this year. 

As point ed out in the report last year (PDR Suppl. 149: 400-407, 194i) 
on onion diséasés, the question of providing proper storage facilities 
has been sadly neglected. This year some new storage space was provided, 
but insufficient by. far for ever a normal crop. 

Evidence from observations and from authentic reports shows that several 
hundreds of acres were left untarvested this year because of market and ~ 
‘storage conditions. Some fields were "sheeped off", some will be left for 
seed, and many were- destroyed. Storages of every descrition were being 
utilized all over the aréa: garages, old laundry buildings, barns, fruit 
warehouses, National Guard buildings, fair ground buildings, potato cel- 
lars, and some canvas shelters. Sorting equipment and help could not 
handle the large crop, and onions stored in poor, crowded conditions rot- 
ted heavily. . 

The harvest season, although one of .the best from the weather ‘standpoint 

' that has been experienced, was so long that sonie onions were rained on 
and some were frozen in the fields. Many fields. were topped before the 
plants had matured and generally these bulbs broke down rapidly. 

Many cases were observed where heavy field fertilization seemed to favor 
Neck Rot, and especially was this seén in lots of very large onions. One 
50-pound bag contained only 29 onions, and the sorting crew had continual 
difficulty with the machinery which was not built for such large bulbs. 
There seemed to be a tendency for. the rot‘to be more prevalent in onions 

grown on "old" ground. 

Another factor involved this year was that contracts for the dehydrator 
called for white bulbs and these types usually rot earlier than the yellow 
onions. 

In all the storages observed only oné showed excellent keeping condi- 
tions. | This was a well ventilated dirt floor cellar where the onions were 
stored in 5U~pound mesh bags on racks. The “bulbs had been sorted before 
- storing. 

In most of the storages the sorting ¢rews reported slight to very severe 
losses. In one typical storage, the crew would run culls and pick the 
good ones for a while and then shift over and run good ones and pick out 
the culls. While it is impossible to fix a figure for the amount of loss 
from Neck Rot, it frequently ran from 25 to 50%. Different lots varied 
widely and some were a total loss and found their way to huge cull piles 
out on the desert. Of course, this does not necessarily mean that every 
onion in these lots was rotted, but in the face of high labor costs, com- 


paratively poor prices and the high sort-out, the grower made money by not” 


trying to save the onions, 
Botrytis allii was the fungus most commonly meee and Sour Skin ‘was - 

iments encountered. 

EMERGENCY PLANT DISEASE PREVENTION PROJECT 
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STUDIES ON THE CONTROL OF BEET RUST IN OREGON 





P. We Miller and F. P. McWhorter 


In 1943, rust (Uromyces betae) was very prevalent in many fields of 

| table and sugar beets in Western Oregon. Since the disease developed 
late in the fall, beets grown for canning were damaged only slightly 
while those grown for seed were injured more, because of partial defoli- 
ation of the latter. The rust was not generally so prevalent in 1944 
but was noticeable in certain localities. 

The presence of this rust in our local seed-beet plots during both 
these years permitted us_,to carry on control tests. The new dust for 
roses reported by Massey, having locally proved effective against rose 
rust, was chosen for trial. The dust used consisted of 12% Fermate (fer- 
ric dimethyl dithiccarbamate), 48% dusting sulfur and 40% inert ingredi- 
ents. Six applications of this dust were made at 7- to lO0-day intervals 
beginning the last week in April when the disease was first noticed. The 
results of this experimert are given in Table l. 





Table 1, Results of experiments on the centrol of beet rust. Corvallis, 
Oregon, 1944. 














Number cf Leaves Leaves Average 
leaves infected infected with number of 
Treatment examined No. % 10 or more lesions 
lesions per leaf 
No. % infected 
Not 
treated 60 59 -98.3 6  - 93.3 138.2 
Fermate-Sulphur ; 
(12-438) dust* 59 <r 10 16.9 10.0 
* 


Six spel iaations made at 7- to 10-day intervals beginning 
April 26. ‘ 


It is evident from these results that the use of this dust reduced 
the incidence of infection appreciably. Further experiments are planned 
to determine the correct timing and minimum number of applications neces- 
sary for commercial control. 
DIVISION OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS AND DISEASES, U. S. BUREAU OF PLANT 
INDUSTRY,- SCILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING, and OREGON STATE COLLEGE, 
CORVALLIS , CREGON 
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| vassey, L. M. "Fermate", a promising new fungicide. Amer. Rose 
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TWC UNDETEHM NED- TROUBLES. CF CAULIFLOWER iN DELAWARE 
A. Je Mix 


Examination was made of cauliflower fields in the vicinity of Dover, 
Delaware, during the latter part of November, This.is of some local 








interest since.2 growers. have moved into the area from Long Island and 
are producing cauliflower on land which has never grown a cruciferous 
crop. These growers grew part of their plants from seed and obtained ar 
the rest from Long Island. Complete fertilizer with added boron was ap- we 
plied, a.ton per acre, drilled in between the rows in such a manner as fc 
to keep. it from contact with the plants. . The crop was excellent and, for as 
the most part, disease-free. ; Cc 
Two troubles were observed which have ot een diagnosed. In part of tl 
one field about 25% of the plants had remained small and failed to head, . . ur 
and were decaying with soft rot. Vascular discoloration was evident ex=- tu 
tending down the stem from the soft-rotted area but never so far as. the 
rocts. Microscopic examination revealed no. fungus, and the only organism ta 
obtained (by Dr. Lindsay S. Olive) was Erwinia carotovora. Plants for sv 
this part of the field had been grown from seed, bought as "treated", in 
the grower's own seed-beds in the remainder (and healthy) part of the ur 
field plants obtained from Long Island were used. The plants in the seed- mez 
bed had been: siow of development and this part of the field (now containing qu 
the diseased plants) was planted about 2 weeks later than the rest. No to 
difference in character cf soil was apparent, th 
The second trouble is of minor importance, occurring in somewhat less ne 
than 1%. Affected plants are found scattered throughout all parts of the di 
fields. mostly as isolated plants”surrounded by ‘healthy and vigorous’ su 
plants. Dr. T. F. wanns has suggested the name "cauliflower prolifera- . th 
tion". The plant remains small and fails to head but usually produces Ov 
several large leaves which show some rugosity and rolling of margins. A 
very large number of adventitious shoots arise from the underground part th 
of the stem;~ originating near or“even among thé Foots (sdmetimés the num- | lo 
ber of roots seems to be increased). Some of these shoots may emerge, ma 
giving the effect of a cluster of young plants, others remain below ground se 
and are somewhat thickened and distorted, with "bent necks". A few of bu 
them decay with a soft rot. Small wart-like protruberances occur on some Th 
of the roots. These show microscopically a mass cf enlarged and loosely ‘ sp 
arranged cells such as may occur in enlarged lenticels. No organism is As 
observable in these warts nor in any other part of the plant nor is any co 
discoloration to be found in stem or roots. - 
This trouble has been discussed with Dr. Manns and also with Dr. Charles on 
~ Chuop. They and the writer are in agreement that it does not show any ar 
characteristics of whiptail nor of any of the known mineral deficiencies se 
of cauliflower. Since the growers stated that they had commonly seen this as 
trouble on Long Island, a photograph and inquiry was submitted to Dr. H.S. act 
Cunningham at Riverhead. He has replied that he is familar with the ti 
trouble, is satisfied that no organism is involved, and is inclined to ti 


ascribe it to some injury (perhaps caused by insects) to the terminal bud. 
EXERGENCY PLANT DISEASE PREVENTION PROJECT. 
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SUSCEPTIBILITY OF SORGHUM VARIETIES TO 
‘  MACROPHOMINA DRY ROT ._ (CHARCOAL ROT) 


D. E. Hoffmaister and E. C.. Tullis 





Macrophomina dry rot, more commonly known as Charcoal: Rot, is a canmon 
and destructive plant: disease throughout the warm-climate regions of the 
world. -In the United States it has been reported from 27 States, being 
found mostly throughout the southern half of the country, but does occur 
as far north as Illinois and Indiana and has been recorded from Douglas 
County, Gregon. The disease appears to be particularly destructive in 
the Southwest, perhaps owing to the fact that plants which are growing 
under adverse environmental conditions, such as drougnt or high tempera- 
tures, frequently are more susceptible to the disease. 

The disease is known to occur on a wide variety of commercially impor- 
tant plants, such as corn, cotton, sorghum, cowpeas, wren. aa acme 
sweetpotatoes, white-potatoes, and-many: others. 

In the case of sarghums the disease usually does not become evident 
until the host plant approaches maturity, at which time diseased plants 
may be detected because of their premature drying, poor yield of inferior 
quality grain, and a proneunced tendency to lodge. This lodging is due 
to the weakened condition of the stalk of the diseased plant at or near 
the ground level. The moderate pressure created by pinching an internode 
near the ground with the fingers is sufficient to collapse the stem of a 
diseased plant while the firm stem of a healthy plant is unaffected by 
such treatment. Owing to this weakened condition of the lower stem, plus 
the weight of the ripening head of grain, the want is more easily blown 
over during periods of high* wind. 

If the stem of a diseased plant is split Lobe’ tudiinatiy the reason for 
this weakened condition becomes apparent. The pith, and cortex of the 
lower portion of the stem are absent. Only the weakened outer; shell re- 
mains to support the plant. This condition may extend up the stem for 
several nodes and sometimes down into the main roots. The fibrovascular 
bundles, separated from one another, remain suspended in the hollow stalk. 
These bundles are conspicuously and profusely dotted with small black 
‘ specks--the sclerotia or resting bodies of Macrophomina phaseoli (Maubl.) 
Ashby, more commonly known in the sclerotial stage as Sclerotium batati- 
cola Taub. 

This is 2 soil-inhabiting fungus which is able to live saprophytically 
onthe organic matter in ~he soil.for many years. The sclérotia, which 
are formed aoundantly in theesoil or within the tissues of diseased plants, 
serve to tide the fungus over periods of adverse growing conditions such 
as severe cold of winter or prolénged hot, dry periods of midsummer. 

All observations so far tend to coffirm thé conclusion that crop rota- 
tion, seed treatment, and many of the déther routine disease control prac- 
tices are of little direct’*value in checking this disease. Indirectly, 
any cultural practice that.increases the vigor of the plant may lessen 
the loss from the disease. However, evidence is accumulating that*inci- 
cates that not all varieties of sorghums are equally susceptible, and, 
what is more important, that,these differences in susceptibility are her- 
itable. It was with this thought in mind that a study was: made of the 











: 4 susceptibility to Macrophomina dry rot of 232 sorghum varieties and strains. 
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This study was carried out at 3 different agricultural experiment sta-. . ‘- 

tions: (1) The United States Southern Great Plans Field Station at | an 

Woodward, . .Ok1a homa } (2) Texas Sub-station No. ‘4, at Chillicothe, Texas}; 

and (3) The Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station ‘Farm et Perkins, AC 

Oklahoma. The.results of this 4-year study are. summarized in Table.l.: 

- An examination ‘of the table reveals several ipteresting points. It. 3 

shows that there is a tendency towards resistance in some of the large’ fe 

groups such as the sorgos and kafirs,-particularly the blackhull kafirs, ar 

and susceptibility in other groups such as the kafir-milos which are 

moderately susceptible, and the milos which, as a group, are most’ Sis+" : Ve 

ceptible.., s< 
It is also evident that early-maturing veriulhes (such as Sooner Milo) a 

ard more ‘susceptible than late-maturing varieties. This may be because 

the carlier maturing varieties reach maturity during a time’ when growing th 

conditions may.be more adverse for the host and more favorable for the fi 

‘fungus than those encountered at maturity by the late maturing varieties. 

- Furthermore, the data from Woodward “and Perkins indicate that widely - of 

(thin) spaced plants are only about one-half as susceptible as closely ; 

spaced (thick) plants, which are competing for the limited amount of*soil | DA 

moisture... This is contrary to some previous réports on differences in” 

Spacing. Ve 

‘» It is impossible from the data now available to recommend certain 

varicties for localities in which Macrophoming dry rot is a limiting fac- of 

tor. It ‘does appear that the plant breeder in due time may be able to 

develop varieties that are sufficiently resistant to produce profitable . Ve 

yields in thosé localities where the disease is now most destructive... li 

COOPERATION BETWEEN. THE OKLAHCMA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION AND THE 

DIVISION .C¥ CEREAL CROPS AND DISEASES’, BUREAU CF PLANT INDUSTRY, SOILS, . ti 

AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATICN, U. S. 25 

DEPART ENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

a DI 

+ , DISEASES CF FORAGE CROPS CBSERVED IN NORTHERN NE ENGLAND % =e 

R. C. Cassell and K. W. Kreitlow FE 

+ A survey: of forage crops was made September 18 to 23, 19h, which covered oh 

the territory of Northern Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Mai ne Se! 





as far north as Guilford and Milo. 
, The great bulk of the forage crops in Northern New England are mixed: Ver 
plantings made up largely of timothy and red clover. There are also a 


great manyj:bentgrass-Kentucky bluegrass pastures which are ‘usually pre- — ab 
dominantly: bentgrass, Agrostis spp.- There is a surprisingly small amount ur 
of alfalfa in Northern New England. The largest concentration was found. 
north of Rutland in Western Vermont, especially in Grand Isle County. a Vey 
This area is influenced by the tempering effect of Lake Champlain. 

Following is a list of the diseases of forage crops found in Northern §,; ME) 
New England and their peers. er and severity. a f 
AGROPYRON REPENS, QUACK GRASS a 


Puccinia graminis, stami.rust. One edliection was made in Vermont. qa) 


ee a0 eee 


4 








i ee 


1 Number in ( ) represents the number of' oot iLedktonn made in the ata | 






2 
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‘and one was made in New Hampshire (1). Prevalence averaged about 60%, 
”~ y sind severity ranged from light to moderate. 
AGROSPIS ‘spp. , BENTGRASSES 

Puecinia coronata (var. festucae?), crown rust, was found in 9 loca- 
tions inthe 4 States, Vermont (3), New Hampshire (2), Maine (3), and’ 
Massachusetts (1). Average prevalence was about 35%, .and- the severity 
averaged moderate. 

Puccinia graminis agrostidis, stem rust, was found in 3 locations in 
Vermont (1) and Maine (2). Average prevalence was about 25%, and the 
severity was generally light ° to moderate. In’ one: 3-acre field there were 
a few areas of severe killing. 

Scolecotrichum graminis, brown stripe; was found in’ scattered fields in 
the & States. One particularly heavy infection was found pad ss a 
field in Grand Isle, Vermont . 

‘ Urocystis agropyri, smut. “A trace of infection was found on only a few 
of the plants in 2 locations in Vermont. 














DACTYLIS GLOMERATA, ORCHARD GRASS : Y 

Asecchyta sp., leaf spot. Only a trace was found in one location in 
Vermont. 

Puccinia graminis, stem rust. A light infection was found on about 50% 
of the plants in one meadow in Vermont. 

Scolecotrichum graminis, brown stripe, was found in 4’ locations in 
Vermont. Prevalence averaged about 1h, and the severity ranged from 
light to moderate. — 

Stagonospora subseriata var. mninittn ti, leaf spot, was found in 4 loca- 
tions in Vermont (3)"and New Hampshire (1). Average prevalence was about 
25%, and the severity averaged moderate. 











DIGITARIA ISCHAEMUM, SMCCTH CRABGRASS , 
Ustilago (rabenhérstiana?), smut. A moderate infection was found on 
about "30% of the plants in one location in Massachusetts. 








FESTUCA ELATIOR, MEADC'Y FESCUE 
Helminthosporium dictyoides, net blotch, was found generally present 








_ “on meadow fescue in’4 locations in Vermont and one Location in Massachu- 
setts. 
Puccinia coronata var. festucae, crown rust, was fount in 6 places in 
Vermont (5) and Maine (1). Average prevalence was about 40%, and the 
severity ranged from light to heavy. 
MELILOTUS ALBA, SWEET CLOVER 


Ascochyta sp., stem blotch. ‘A trace was found in one location in’ 
Vermont. ; 


MEDICAGO SATIVA, ALFALFA ; . 

Ascochyta imperfecta, black stem and leaf spot, was found in 4 fields 
in Vermont (2), New Hampshire (1), arid Maine (1). ‘Average prevalence : 
was about 25%, and the average sevérity moderate. 

Peronospora trifoliorum, downy mildew, was found ih one field in Ver- 
aor Prevatence was about 15%, and the severity light. ie 









































aii 
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Phoma s sp.,. leaf spot, was collected in-.one field in’ Vermont . 
trace was present. apie 

Rseudopeziza-medicaginis, leaf spot, “was” found in’ 9 pielas in the 4 
States, Vermont (3), New Hampshire (1), Maine (4), and Massachusetts (1). 
Average prevalence was about 50%, and the severity. ranged from He to 
heavy. 

- Stemphyl ium Bot Roe leaf SPOD«.. Only-a trace was found iri-one 
field in Vermont. ee 








PHLEUM PRATENSE, TIMOTHY 

Colletotrichum graminicolum, anthracnose,. Was: collected in’ orie field 
“in. Vermont. Only a trace. was’ présent. 

_ Heterosporium:phlei, leaf spot. A very heavy infection was found on 
100% of the plants in one meadow in Vermont. 

Puccinia graminis var. phlei~pratensis, ‘stem: rust, was found: in 3 Ver- 
mont fields, Average. prevalence was about 75%, and the severity moderate 
to heavy. 

Scolecotrichum graminis, brown stripe, was found ‘in: 2 ‘fields’ in Vermont 
(1) and New Hampshire (1). Only a trace was found in the Vermont field, 
but a light to moderate infection was foun on 75% of the plants in the 
New Hampshire location. 

















POA: PRATENSIS, KENTUCKY BLUEGRASS 
Erysinphe graminis, powdery mildew, was collected in 4: fields in Vermont 
(2). New Hampshire (1).,. and Maine (1). Average prevalence 1 was about 15%, 
and the severity: ranged from very light to heavy. eds 

Helminthosporium vagans, leaf. spot, was found in 13 locations in the 
4 States, Vermont (4), New Hampshire (3), Maine (3),:and Massachusetts 
(3). Average prevalence was about..40%,. and the average severity: moderate. 

Puccinia poae-sudeticae, leaf rust, was found in 5 locations in the 4 
States, Vermont (2), New Hampshire (1), Maine (1), ami Massachusetts (1). 
Average prevalence in the Vermont pastures was about 10%, and the sever- 
ity light to moderate. Only a trace was found in tfe other locations. 

Septoria sp., seat spot, “was found ‘as a trace only in one pastiire in 
Maine. 

Urocystis agropyri, aes A sizale collection was made in New Hamp- 
shire. Prevalence was about 5%, and the severity light. 

Ustilago striaeformis, smut, wa'’s found: in 6 locations in the 4 States, 
Vermont (2), New Hampshire (1); Maine (2), and Massachusetts (1). Average 
prevalence was. about 5%, and the eprertey Light. = 











TRIFOLIUM. HYBRIDUM, ALSIKE CLOVER 

Cercospora zebrina, leaf spot, was found in = ‘fields in Vermont (1) 
and New Hampshire (i). Average prevalence was about 5%, and the average 
severity light. 

Erysivhe polygoni, powdery mildew, was collected in 2 fields in Vermont 
(1) and Massachusetts (1). Average prevalence was about 10%, and the 
average severity light. 

Polythrincium trifolii, sooty blotch, was found in 2 fields in New- 
Hampshire (1) -and Massachusetts (1). Average prevalence was about TBs 
and the severity light. . 

Stemphylium sarcinacforme, target leaf Spots A trace only was found .- 
in one location in Vermont. Pics th : ey ee 
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Uromyces hybridi, rust, was found in 2 fields in Vermont (1) and 
Massachusetts a. Average prevaience was about 50%, and- the severity 
averaged moderate. . 


TRIFOLIUM MEDIUM, ZIG ZAG CLCVER 

Cerccospora zebrina, leaf spot,was collected in small amounts from the 
experimental plots in Burlington, Vermont. 

Erysiphe polygoni, powdery mildew, was scattered promiscuous] y through- 
out the plots at Burlington, Vermont. 

(There may have been a slight mixture of alsike clover with the zig 
zag clover, so the diseases of zig zag clover will be’ rechecked.) 








TRIFOLIUM PRATENSE, RED CLOVER 

Cercospora zebrina, leaf spot, was collected from 7 fields in Vermont 
(4), New Hampshire (1), and Maine (2). Light infections on about 5% of 
the plants were present in Vermont and Maine, but there was a moderate in- 
fection. on about 50% of the plants in New Hampshire. 

Erysiphe polygoni, powdery mildew, was omnipresent in varying propor- 
tions throughout the 4 States. 

Polythrincium trifolii, sooty blotch, was found in 4 fields in Vermont 
(2) and New Hampshire (2). Average prevalence was about 5%, and the 
average severity moderate. 

Pseudopeziza trifolii, leaf spot, was found in 3 fields in Vermont 
{2) and New Hampshire (i). A light infection was found on an average 
of 30% of the plants in the 2 Vermont fields, while in New Hampshire 
there was a light infection on about 5% of the plants. 

Stemphylium sarcinaeforme, target leaf spot, wes found in 16 fields in 
the 4 States, Vermont (6), New Hampshire (3), Maine (6), and Massachusetts 
(1).. Except for Massachusetts where only a trace was found, the average 
prevalence was about 25%, and the average severity moderate. 

Uromyces fallens, rust, was found in 10 ficlds in Vermont (4), New 
Hampshire (1), and Maine (5). Average prevalence was about 60%, and the 
average severity moderate. 

Mosaic (virus) was found in 10 fields in Vermont (5), New Hampshire 
(1),, and Maine (4). Only a trace was found in New Hampshire. Average 
prevalence was about 2%, and the severity light in the other 2 States. 




















TRIFOLIUM REPENS, WHITE AND LADINO CLOVERS 

Ascochyta (caulicola?), leaf spot. A trace only was found in 3 fields 
in Vermont (1), Maine (1), and hab dkicdabet te Ci). 

Cercospora zebrina, leaf spot, was found as a trace in one location in 
New Hampshire, 

Erysiphe polygoni, powdery mildew, was observed as a light infection 
on about 10% of the plants in one field in Vermont. 

Polythrincium trifolii, sooty blotch, was found in 6 fields in Vermont 
(3) and New Hampshire (3). Average prevalence was about 5%, and the 
average severity moderate. 

Pseudopeziza trifolii, leaf spot,was found as a trace in one Vermont 
field, and as a moderate to heavy infection on about 5% of the plants 
in one Massachusetts field, 

fe trifolii (Sphaerulina trifolii), (pepper) leaf spot, was 
found in 16 fields of the 4 States, Vermont (3), New Hampshire (2), 
Maine (8), and Massachusetts (3). Average prevalence was about 50%, and 
the average severity about moderate, 4 
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Uromyces trifolii-repentis, rust, was found as a trace in one field 
in Massachusetts, and as moderate infection on about 40% of the plants 
in 2 fields in Vermont. 

liosaic (virus) was observed on a very few plants in one field in 
Vermont. 


VICIA SD. , VETCH ‘ 
Erysiphe polygoni, powdery mildew. A heavy infection was found on 
about 40% of the plants in one field in Vermont. 
Uromyces (fabae?), rust. A moderate to heavy infection was found on 
about 40% of the plants in 6 locations in Vermont. 
EMERGENCY PLANT DISEASE PREVENTION PROJECT, AND U. S. REGICNAL 
PASTURE RESEARCH LABORATORY, STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA ~ 








| NCVEMBER WEATHER 





(From U. S. Department “of ‘Commerce Weather Bureau, Weekly Weather 
and Crop Bulletin for week ending December 5,°1944). ° iia 228 


Maps 1 and 2 show’ ‘the departures of temperature from normal and” the 
percentage of normal precipitation for November 1944. Map 1. shows that 
temperatures were mostly above normal in New England and New York as 
well as in most middlé Atlantic sections and in e widesoread’area”from 
the Lake region scuthwestward. The departures from.normal were mostly 
above 2° in central sections, ranging up to as many as 7° in the western 
Lake region. Slightly subnormal temperatures were recorded in the 
Southeast, while most wéstern parts of the country were considerably 
below normal, except along the north Pacific coast, Temperatures were 
‘from 4° to 6°’ below normal in eastern Montana and from 2° to 5° in the 
Great Basin and adjacent sections. 

Map 2 shows that precipitation for the month was in éxcess of normal 
in Atlantic coastal districts from North Cardlina to southern Maine. and 
also in central localities, with a rather wide belt of above-normal 
precipitation from the northern Great Plains southwestward to southern 
California. “The total precipitation f:r the month was over twice the 
normal in coastal sections of New Jersey and southern New England, along 
the central Gulf coast and in most of the northern Great Plains.and the 
Southwest. Some localities in the Dakotas and the far Southwest. had. 
over 4 times the usual amount for November. The Ohio Valley, the ex- © 
treme Southeast, and portions of the immediate Southwest and far North- 
west had below-normal precipitation. Precipitation was less than half. 
the normal in the lower Ohio Valley,. most;of the Florida Peninsula, and 
locally in eastern New Mexico and parts of Montana. 
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Map. I - Departure cf mean temperature from the normal for November, 1944. 





Shaded portions 
normal or above. 

Unshaded portions, 
below normal. 





Map. II Percentage normal precipitation, for November 1944. 











